The Origins of the IS-1000 


Here are the secrets of Olympus’ new 
IS-1000, the all-in-one camera which 
incorporates numerous advanced 
functions into an innovative camera 
design. 
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Nature engraved her beauty into fossils 
then permitted Mr. Konrad Goetz to 
capture her handiwork on film. 
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Horizons 


Photography or art? A message from a 
professional who pursues the “Image.” 
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Foreword from the Editors 


Here is the new VisionAge No. 14, with an array of attractive 
articles. 

@ In this issue, we introduce Olympus’ new IS-1000, the all-in-one 
camera which is causing a wave of innovations in camera function 
and design, a design which has marked an epoch in camera history. 
We also outline the technology which has gone into the IS-1000 and 
share the comments of the technological development engineers and 
experts through whom it was conceived and realized. 

@ Making its debut in the Specialist Photography Corner is a 
pictorial exhibition of nature’s mysterious handiwork, fossils, by 

Mr. Konrad Goetz. 
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@ In the Photo Technique Series we give a step-by-step int: 
into the techniques of photographing flowers using an AZ- 
Zoom. This article will be especially helpful for amateur 
photographers. 


@ In the article The Way of the Professional, we introduce ane 


interview for the first time Mr. Jacques Schumacher, reputed = 


photographer, together with some examples of his work 
© The Nature Photography Corner introduces the hippopota 


one of nature's jollier creations. We are sure you will enjoy the 


hippo’s humorous antics and its oftentimes tranquil facial 
expressions, but you will also be made aware of the hippo's g 
the face of the destruction of its natural habitat. 
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è This is a new Workshop Report which deals with the 
Capa/Olympus Nature Photo Seminar. Lectures, discussions, and 
photographic sessions were spread throughout this marvelous 
three-day seminar which took place high in Japan’s Central Alps. 

© How do you feel about VisionAge 14? Please share your invaluable 
comments and opinions with us. 


Olympus VisionAge Editorial Office. 
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VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co., Ltd 
San-Ei Bldg., 22-2, Nishi-Shinjuku, 1-Chome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 163-91, Japan 
All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. 
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Nick Servian/New Zealand 

Born in Salisbury, England in 1944, Nick Servian went 
to photography school in London before starting a 
career that would take him throughout Europe and the 
Middle East photographing historic buildings, land- 
scapes and people. In 1973 he became one of the 
youngest photographers ever to receive a Fellowship 
of the British Institute of Professional Photography. 
He took up advertising and commercial photography 
after emigrating to New Zealand, and in 1979 founded 
one of the largest and most successful commercial 
photo companies in the country. 
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Born in Prague in 1945, Jaroslav Poncar earned a doctorate in physics and lectures in the photography department of Cologne’s 
Fachhochschule. He has traveled widely in Africa, Arabia and Central America, but finds his greatest interest in the western 
Himalayas — especially Ladakh, where he has made 13 visits. In 1985 he became the first European to cross Tibet from east to 
west. Since 1981 he has been involved in a project, partly sponsored by Olympus, to document ancient Buddhist wall paintings in 
western Himalayan monasteries. 


Born in 1954, Petri Kaipainen studied an unlikely combination of subjects — photography and engineering — in Helsinki. Then in 
1978, at the age of 24, he began work as a press photographer. He now combines a steady press photography job with the big 
Finnish publishing company, Yhtyneet Kuvatehdet Oy, with frequent free-lance photo and journalism assignments for a variety of 
magazines. Only a year after beginning his career he was singled out in 1979 for the “Respected Young Journalist Prize of the 
Year.” He was also cited in 1983 for Finland’s “Press Photo of the Year.” 
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Viggo Rivad/Denmark 

Born in Copenhagen in 1922, Viggo Rivad has a very 
individual vision. Entirely self-taught in photography, 
he first made a name winning prizes in newspaper, 
photo magazine and other competitions. Later he 
became more interested in developing his personal 
style, financing his own photo stories in many 
countries. In 1974 he received the top award of the 
Danish State Art Foundation — the first time ever for 
a photographer. This resulted in a book “8 Skildringer” 
and another grant, which let him go to Mexico. 

His other books are “Mexicansk 

Hverdag” and “Fra Venezia.” He has also exhibited 
widely in Europe and America. 
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TECHNICAL SPEAKING 


‘The IS-1000 Development Story’ 


An Interview with Mitsuo Kawazoe (development team leader), Shinya Takahashi (mechanical design), 
Minoru Matsuzaki (electronic design), Hiroshi Takase (optical design), 
Kazuhiko Watarai (industrial design) and Kazuaki Takada (product planning manager). 


With the introduction of the IS-1000 at 
Fotokina ’90, Olympus has ushered in a new era 
in automatic SLR photography. Never before has 
a single camera offered photographers so much, 
and never before has a single camera recorded 
so many technological “firsts.” To find out how 
the remarkable IS-1000 came into being, 
VisionAge visited the Utsugi Technology 
Research Institute and spoke with six members 
of the development team. This is the story of how 
a new era in photography began. 


From left, Kawazoe, Matsuzaki, Takase. 


The determination to 
create something totally 
new... 


VA: 


ST: 


The IS-1000 is obviously very different 
from any camera of the past. What 
was the initial “trigger” that started 
the development process? 

Well, at home I have four SLRs and a 
compact camera. When I want to take 
pictures, I choose the one that suits 


From left, Watarai, Takahashi, Takada. 


the occasion best. But if I'm going with 
the family to Disneyland, for example, 
I take a video camcorder and a com- 
pact camera — and because I also want 
to be able to take “real” photographs, 

I also take an SLR with a wide-angle 
lens and an SLR with a telephoto lens. 
Not counting the video, that’s three 
still cameras. 

Even if we go in the car it isn’t easy, 
and walking around carrying all that 
equipment is really exhausting. So I 
always thought how nice it would be to 
have a single high-performance 
camera that would do everything. 

I thought if I could find a camera like 
that, I would buy it myself. 

Those of us in product development 
had pretty much the same thoughts. 
Because for everyday snaps, an SLR 
can be a lot of trouble. Even with 

an AF SLR, the camera is still heavy 
and awkward to hold, so most 

people wind up taking snaps with a 
compact camera. 
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But for anyone who has used an 
SLR, even zoom compacts leave a bit to 
be desired in terms of photographic 
quality. We believed that most SLR 
users would appreciate a camera that 
allowed them to satisfy their 
photographic ambitions — to get 
pictures that are suitable for framing 
and display — yet not be a lot of 


designer’s dream come true. 

At the outset, we came up with basic 
proposals regarding the shape and 
size of the finished product, and 
passed these on to the rest of the 
team. The feedback we got from them 
was very positive, and there was a lot 
of interaction between the groups. So 
we got off to a very good start. 


trouble to use. VA: So you were all in agreement as to the 
VA: What about the rest of the develop- basic product concept? MK: 
ment team? What thoughts did KT: Well, I think we all shared a belief that 
you have? the time was right for a product like 
MM: I was in charge of the electronics side this. But from a system SLR stand- 
of development, and our goals were point, it flew smack in the face of con- 
not just to eliminate the weight and vention — it represented the antithesis 
cumbersomeness associated with of the “system” concept. 
traditional SLRs, but also to create All the necessary functions for ordi- 
a camera that would be much easier to nary photography have been built into 
use — a camera that would totally this model. Moreover, there are conver- 
change people’s idea of what an SLR sion lenses for those who enjoy tele- 
is. We really felt strongly about this... photo and wide-angle photography. 
KW: Asa designer, when I first heard about With an external flash (G No. 40) 
this project I thought, “Hooray!” quality results can be obtained which KT: 
Because there's really not much a de- are equivalent to those of conventional 
signer can do as long as he is working SLR cameras. 
within the constraints imposed by a ST: In the beginning, there were often 
conventional SLR. But for the IS-1000, times when the question wasn't, “Is 
the brief was that we should forget this technically possible?” but rather, 
existing conventions and take a totally “Should we really be going this far?” 
new approach. So it was really a Because we were breaking virtually 
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all the rules of system SLR 
camera design. 

We knew, though, that if the 
camera’s performance capabilities 
didn’t live up to its radically different 
exterior, it would wind up being just 
another “gimmicky” product with ní 
real value. So we spent months 
debating which features and functions 
to include. 

We wanted to ensure that this one 

camera would satisfy the demands o% 
everyone except the most professiona 
photographers. So it had to offer ever 
more than a conventional SLR camera 

Both product development and 
engineering personnel spent three 
months defining the overall concept. 
and the specific features that the 
IS-1000 should have. At the end of tha: 
time, we reached agreement as to 
what the IS-1000 should ultimately be 
— and set about making it a reality. 
Whenever one attempts something 
truly revolutionary, positive potential `s 
accompanied by a certain fear of the 
unknown. But by giving the camera 
truly useful performance capabilities — 
not just a lot of gimmicky features — 
we believed that consumers would 
respond favorably. 
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A major innovation in 5-element configuration. This allowed 
zoom lens design Kae us to reduce the number of lens 
elements and make the lens smaller 

VA: Let's talk about the IS-1000’s lens for a and lighter overall. 
moment. How did you approach the The problem with extraordinary 
question of lens design? dispersion glass, however, is that it is 

ST: Above all, the lens had to be able to much softer and more difficult to 
perform superbly in virtually any polish than conventional glass. So to AZ-330 Super Zoom one step further 
situation. Because unlike a system achieve the results we wanted we had and develop a new floating cam focus 
SLR, where you can simply switch to spend a full year perfecting a new system to achieve the results 
lenses to suit the needs of the polishing process. I don’t think so we wanted. 
moment, the IS-1000’s lens is built-in. much time and energy has ever been In principle, this involved linking the 
It therefore had to be exceptionally devoted to the development and focus and zoom mechanisms — in the 
versatile. Of course, versatility and production of a single lens before. past they had always been separate. 
performance were key factors from a KT: You really have to see pictures taken When we first came up with the idea, 
mechanical and electronic standpoint with this lens to believe how good it is. we really wondered if we could make 
as well, but we placed particular em- VA: Did you plan to use extraordinary it work because it required such a high 
phasis on developing a superior lens. dispersion glass from the very start? level of mechanical precision. In fact, 

HT: To ensure that the lens offered ST: Well, as work proceeded, it became we had to redesign the mechanism 
excellent optics, we used extra- clear that we would never be able to three times before we achieved the 
ordinary dispersion glass like the glass achieve our development goals if we level of speed and precision we 
used in large-aperture, high-power didn’t. This was true in other areas as wanted. In the end, though, we created 
telephoto lenses. Extraordinary well... . We realized that to create the a system that operates four 
dispersion glass ensures improved IS-1000 we would have to come up times faster than any other zoom 
clarity and contrast, and if you look at with totally new ways of doing things. we've produced. 
photographs taken with this type of HT: No matter how good the lens was MK: We actually could have made it even 
lens, it’s quite evident that image detail optically, it was essential that the faster, but there’s a limit to how 
is much sharper. zoom and focus mechanisms measure quickly people can respond. It would 

By using extraordinary dispersion up to the same high standard. have been too hard for photographers 

glass at the very front of the lens we For example, we had to take the inner to frame their shots if it worked 
were able to employ a new 16-lens, focus mechanism featured on the any faster. 


FLOATING CAM FOCUS SYSTEM 
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Achieving 
the impossible... 


ST: The floating cam focus system on the 
IS-1000 is actually so complex that 
when we first tried to explain how it 
worked to other members of the 
design team, it took us half a day. And 
the level of mechanical precision it 
required was so high that when we 
went to the factory to ask them to 
build the first prototype, they told us 
that the specifications exceeded the 
performance limits of their equipment. 
They succeeded in the end, but it was 
probably the toughest assignment they 
had ever been given. 

VA: So almost every aspect of the design 
demanded that you break new ground. 

MM: Yes, even for the electronic control 
systems we had to develop new tech- 
nology. The focusing mechanism, for 
example, required extremely precise 
control — because in covering a focus 
range of 1.2 — œ meters, the inner lens 
moves only 0.65mm. 

MK: The flash, the film loading mechanism, 
the fuzzy logic exposure system, the 
viewfinder ... all were developed 
specifically for the IS-1000. In fact, you 
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(SCHEMATIC ILLUSTRATION) 
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could probably say that the only two 
things this camera has in common 
with cameras of the past are that it 
has a lens and uses film. It’s a camera 
that has completely changed Olympus 
design philosophy. 

VA: What specific advantages does this 
kind of “all-in-one camera” offer? 

ST: Well, for one thing, the flash and the 
zooming and focusing mechanism 
match the performance capabilities of 
the taking lens perfectly. The all-in- 
one configuration allows the technical 
advantages of each component to 
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KT: 


Focus/Zooming Cams 


complement the advantages of every 
other component. 

In an automobile, for example, horse- 
power doesn’t count for much if 
handling, chassis rigidity and other 
performance characteristics don’t 
measure up to — and complement — 
the engine’s power output. With the 
IS-1000, 100% performance is obtained 
because performance characteristics 
in each area are perfectly balanced 
with performance characteristics in 
every other area. 
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A totally new concept in 
camera body design... 


VA: What about the IS-1000’s body? What 
made you decide to use an L-shaped 
design? 

KW: At the outset, we debated whether to 
go with an L-shaped body or a flat, 
horizontally oriented body — like a 
still-video camera body. From a design 
standpoint, the horizontally oriented 
body would have been easier to work 
with — but it would not have satisfied 
our desire to make the IS-1000 excep- 
tionally easy to handle. 

ST: There was also the film loading and 
winding mechanism to consider. We 


didn’t want to completely abandon the 
traditional approach to film winding. 

KT: With a conventional SLR body, the 
weight of the lens makes the camera 
extremely nose-heavy. Overall balance 
is poor, and the camera seems heavier 
than it really is. With an L-shaped 
body, the center of gravity is much 
closer to where the photographer 
grips the camera, so it seems much 
lighter. 

At only 875 grams, the IS-1000 is, in 
fact, very light, and the improved 
balance offered by the L-shaped body 
makes it exceptionally easy to handle. 
It also feels more comfortable because 
you look into the viewfinder and 
straight down the barrel of the lens. 

ST: The decision to use an L-shaped body 
did make things harder for the design 
team, though, because it meant there 
was less space inside for the various 
components. It meant we had to find a 
way to stick the grip, viewfinder and 
film winding mechanism directly onto 
the lens. 


A new level of 
photographic freedom... 


VA: What kind of photographer was the 
IS-1000 created for, and how would 
you like to see it being used? 

KT: Before we began designing the 
IS-1000, we defined our targets as 
people in their early 30s with active 
life-styles. 

Consumers today have a wide 
variety of interests, and the range of 
subjects that they may want to 
photograph is virtually unlimited. So 
we wanted the IS-1000 to be a camera 
that would allow people to respond to 
photographic opportunity whenever 
and wherever it arose. Naturally, we 
also wanted the IS-1000 to allow them 
to express themselves creatively, and 
give them the ability to take profes- 
sional-quality photographs. 

VA: So you wanted to offer SLR-class 
performance and compact camera 
convenience? 

KT: Yes, I think you could say that. But the 
1S-1000 differs significantly from 
“bridge” cameras like the AZ-330. 


ST: 


Because the IS-1000 offers a level of 
photographic performance that 
surpasses many conventional SLR 
systems — it was not designed simply 
to serve as a backup camera for 
photographers who already own such 
systems. 

Which is not to say that we reject 
the system SLR concept. There are 
still many photographs that can only 
be taken if one has a complete SLR 
system to work with. But we feel that 
consumers should be able to enjoy 
true SLR quality, without being 
burdened by the complexity of a com- 
plete SLR system. In this sense, the 
IS-1000 represents a totally new 
concept in photography. 

With a complete SLR system, taking 
pictures can often seem like a major 
undertaking. There’s the bulky camera 
bag, with two bodies, interchangeable 
lenses, a flash unit and so on. 
Spontaneity and fun are lost as “family 
outings” turn into “photographic 
expeditions.” The IS-1000 is designed 
to change all that — and put the fun 
back into photography without 
sacrificing quality or creativity. fy 
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Multifunction SLR Camera with 
a High-Performance Zoom Lens: IS-1000 


High-Grade, New-Concept 
SLR Cameras 


These days, there is a new line of cameras 
on the market — the new-concept cameras — 
available in several styles and very popular 
with users. They are equipped with built-in 
autofocus zoom lenses, linking zoom view- 
finders, automatic film-advance mechanisms 
and automatic exposure control. 

The IS-1000 from Olympus can be ranked 
in this category, but from my viewpoint as 
a professional photographer, I would place it 
clearly a cut above its competitors. I believe 
one of the most important functions of a 
camera is the performance of its viewfinder. 
The IS-1000 has an SLR-type viewfinder so 
the problem of parallax, common to real- 
image-type viewfinders, does not occur. 
Close-up photography is easy since the 
image in the viewfinder becomes the 
finished print. And of course, the operation 
of the autofocus mechanism can be con- 
firmed by merely glancing through it. 

In other words, although it hasn’t got 

an interchangeable lens, the IS-1000 
performs on an equal level with high-grade 
system SLR cameras. 


by Akio Kojima 


Exciting, Ergonomic 
Design 


When I discovered this camera I was 
immediately impressed with its aero- 
dynamic, curved design reminiscent of the 
canopy of a fighter plane. The dimensions 
are proportionate to the powerful, built-in 
zoom lens and when you hold the camera 
you realize that this appearance is not 
merely design for design's sake, rather it is 
the product of a marriage between form and 
function. 

The IS-1000 can be operated with just one 
hand, your forefinger falling naturally onto 
the shutter release button. However, if you 
use your left hand under the lens to steady 
the camera, your left thumb is then perfectly 
positioned to operate the zoom buttons. 

The liquid crystal display on the back is 
easy to read, enabling the operating mode to 
be assessed at a glance and all the 
frequently used buttons can be accessed 
with ease. You can therefore concentrate on 
your subject without worrying about camera 
operation details. 

Inside the camera body are significant 
technological innovations: an S-wrap film 


system, which dramatically reduces blurring 
caused by camera shake, and an M-pattern 
viewfinder which renders the bulky, 
traditional pentaprism unnecessary. 


Excellent Picture Quality 
from the 35mm to 135mm 
Zoom 


The high-powered zoom lens is another 
feature of this camera which ensures the 
highest quality results. The IS-1000 has the 
ability to magnify up to nearly four times, 
covering a focal distance range previously 
the province of only system SLR cameras. 
In particular, outstanding telephoto effects 
can be achieved at 135mm compared to 
other zoom cameras which are limited to 
105mm. I discovered I could produce sharp 
and clear pictures throughout the entire 
zooming range. Therefore, there is ample 
room for photographic expression equaling 
that of a high-grade, interchangeable-lens 
system SLR camera. The IS-1000 is also 
never a burden on any photographic 
excursion thanks to its light weight. 

Extraordinary Dispersion (ED) glass is 


Photos 1, 2, 3, 4: These four shots taken at different focal lengths — 35mm, 50mm, 70mm, and 135mm — with a high-precision zoom lens show the variation in the 
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Photo 1: 35mm 
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employed within the 15-group, 16-element 
lens. By employing such high-level, 
expensive optical technology in conjunction 
with an innovative floating cam focusing 
mechanism, outstanding picture quality has 
been achieved. 

When shooting pictures I found that I 
could focus immediately, thanks to the quick 
response of the autofocus mechanism. 

At the same time, the zoom speed is remark- 
ably fast, giving almost instantaneous 
framing, so I never missed a photo 
opportunity. This high performance is due to 
the extremely precise, lens-driving 
mechanism — the variable cam focus system. 


Accurate Autofocus 
System 


The improved precision of the autofocus 
system is what gives the lens its outstanding 
depicting ability and the edge over competi- 
tive models. The IS-1000’s autofocus system, 
being a single, built-in zoom lens, neces- 
sitated fine-tuning the sensor’s precision in 
determining the focal distance, resulting in 
quality equal to other interchangeable 
autofocus system lenses. 

The weak point of most autofocus systems 
is their inability to focus in poor light, the 
IS-1000 overcomes this problem by use of its 
infrared focusing beam that is activated 
automatically when the need arises. Thanks 
to this function, high-quality images are 
possible even at night. 


Fuzzy Logic ESP Metering 
System 


A newly developed Electro-Selective- 
Pattern (ESP) metering system can measure 
the appropriate exposure for any subject 
conditions. By separately measuring light 
passing through-the-lens in the central and 
peripheral areas of the frame, then entering 
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Photos 5, 6: Underexposure of subjects usually results 
when using conventional metering systems because 
of the influence of bright backgrounds. However, with 
ESP metering, incorporating fuzzy-logic control, you 
can obtain correct exposures for all your subjects. 


both into a computer, the appropriate overall 
exposure is determined for the subject. This 
fuzzy logic process effects judgments similar 
to that produced by the human brain, 
allowing for backlight or compensating for 
highlights on a subject, resulting in perfect 


Photo 7: The rock in the background of this 
shot is quite black, but by taking a spot- 
metered reading off the subject’s face the 
desired result can be achieved. 


perspectives between the subject and background according to the focal length employed. 


Photo 4: 135mm 
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Photo 3: 70mm 
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exposures every time. This system is 
operational in Program mode, providing te 
trouble-free exposures for those who prefer g 
to concentrate on the composition of g cf 
their images. 


Individual Creativity 


For those who wish to go beyond the 
exposures set by the camera, the exposure 
compensation button gives a range of plus or 
minus 4EV in one-third increments. 

Manual mode offers experts the oppor- 
tunity to achieve unique and creative results 
using the center-weighted average metering 
system, allowing selection of aperture and 
speed at the photographer’s discretion. Spot 
metering is a further aid to achieving the 
perfect exposure. 


Multifunction Flash 
Illuminates Your Every 
Need 


The pop-up, built-in flash emits an 
extraordinary amount of light for this class 
of camera, giving an effective range of five 
meters with ISO 100 film or ten meters with 
ISO 400 film. Two light-emitting tubes 
match the lens angles in both the Wide and 
Tele positions. 

The automatic flash uses an Intelligent- 
Variable Power (IVP) system which controls 


Photo 8: Although this is a close-up shot, overexposure causing the subject's face to whiten has been 


avoided thanks to the IVP system. Thus, the natural skin color is reproduced. 


Photos 9, 10: In situations with strong backlighting, the Fill-In Flash mode compensates and maintains the 
correct balance between the subject and the background. 


Photo 11: In portrait photography, the red-eye 
phenomenon usually occurs when pictures are 

taken directly in front of the subject using a long 

focal length lens. This can be prevented, however, 

by employing the Auto-S mode which pre-emits a s 
series of flashes causing the subject’s pupils A 
to contract. 


the volume of light emitted according to 
information obtained from the autofocus 
system. This ensures that subjects 
positioned against dark backgrounds or 
close-up portraits do not suffer from 
overexposure. 

There are four modes for flash photo- 
graphy. In Auto mode, the flash will operate 
automatically when the camera senses that 
there is insufficient light. The red-eye 
phenomenon, the bane of portrait photo- 
graphers, is eliminated by the pre-flashes of 
Auto-S mode. Adequate light for the correct 
balance of the main subject in a backlit : HF a 
location is maintained by Fill-In mode. Photo 12: By using Slow-Synchro mode, a night scene 
Evening and time-elapsed night scenes can depicting both subject and background can be 

. . achieved with natural lighting. 
be captured in their full beauty by use of the 
slow-synchro flash night-scene mode. 

In addition, advanced techniques such as 
bounce light and follow synchro can be used 
by attaching the external G-40 flash. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


Modes for Every Occasion 


The autofocus Tele-Macro (fixed at 
100mm) is ideal for close-ups of small 
subjects such as flowers, while the Wide- 
Macro (40mm) is convenient for portrait 
photography at very close range. 

There is also a Portrait Zoom mode which 
automatically sets the correct focal length 
for bust, half, or full portrait shots. Other 
functions include zoom exposure and zoom 


OEY: 7 Photo 13: In the Tele-Macro mode the lens is fixed Photo 14: By using a close-up lens (macro 
The IS-1000 is a pleasure to use and at 100mm, so within the range of 15cm to 22cm converter) it is possible to achieve shots 
offers a wide variety of photographic oppor- the camera can focus on subjects as close as magnified up to 0.4 X. In this case, a diffuser has 
tunities through its outstanding features. 60cm. The lens has an outstanding depicting been used to soften the light from the flash, 
ability and pictures with sharp and crisp corners making natural depiction possible. 


can be produced. 


Photo 15: In the Wide-Macro mode, the camera 
can be placed as close as 60cm to the subject 
even in confined spaces, and close-up 
photographs can be produced which give the 
feeling of both remoteness and closeness. 


drive button and you can expand your horizons 
with double-exposure photography. 


Photos 17, 18, 19: By setting the camera on Portrait Zoom mode and operating 
the zoom button, three-step framing can be selected automatically, as shown in 
these photographs. 


Photo 17 


Photo 20: Now everyone can enjoy zoom exposure 
photography. Simply mount the camera on a tripod and set the 
night-scene mode. Activate the flash and press the shutter 
release button while zooming. This method allows a great 
variety of ways to express your unique creative approach. 


Photo 18 Photo 19 
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“Living Whales” 


by Mitsuaki lwago 


Mitsuaki Iwago has documented the life of 
the humpback whale in this outstanding 
collection of photographs. His vivid images 
capture these fascinating subjects feeding in 


A a ales. 
he ee ving Whe 
Alaskan waters during the summer months ESN S CATAN a RD 

and in their autumn breeding grounds off the NEUS N oF FOB. . 


Hawaiian and Bonin islands. F $ Mitsua 
A humpback whale can grow to a length of De AA a tki kidwago š Sarm, 


15 meters with a weight of 40 tons. Scientific 
research into the ecology of this whale only 
began 15 years ago but it is estimated that 
there are 10,000 humpback whales following 
this migratory route in the Pacific ocean at 
the present time. 

Photography is extremely difficult. 
Shutter opportunities are severely limited 
since the time between a whale broaching 
the surface, spouting, and then diving is only 
about 4 seconds. Experience and intuition 
are essential. Iwago has both, plus a deep 
affection for his subjects which enables him Published by: 


to capture them realistically on film. SHOGAKUKAN INC. 

2-3 Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Telephone: 03-230-5149 

Telex: 2322192 SHOGAK-J 

Fax: 03-230-4388 

President: Tetsuo Ohga 


Mitsuaki lwago 


Born in Tokyo in 1950, Mitsuaki lwago developed an early 
interest in photography as a boy. In 1970, while he was a 
university student, he participated in a photo study trip to 
the Galapagos Islands. After graduation, photography 
seemed a natural choice for a career. He has made 
expeditions to almost all areas of the world with the 
exception of Central America and Siberia. His published 
photographic collections include, A Letter from Sea 
(1981), Serengeti (1984), A Letter from the Savanna (1984) 
and Rules (1986). lwago believes that: “The beauty of 
Nature is expressed through its wildlife and wilderness.” 
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New England Memories 


by Dennis Stock 


The Living Soul of New 
England 


Weather-beaten barns. Quiet village greens 
blanketed with snow. Hillsides covered with 
blazing red and yellow autumn foliage. 
Rocky shorelines fringed with tall green 
pines. These are the quintessential images 
of New England. 

In New England Memories, however, 
Dennis Stock is able to present a much more 
personal vision by virtue of his long associa- 
tion with the area. By summoning his own 
recollections he creates a portrait that is 
warm, vivid, and impressionistic, yet 
captures both the sweeping vistas and the 
small details that evoke one’s own private 
memories of places in the heart. 

Transcending the well-worn stereotypes 
and shedding new light on this region. Stock 
depicts the seasons, the people, and the 
landscape. He brings the area to life through 
his eye for the rare moment and his taste 
for glorious color. In this portfolio of 
80 magnificent color illustrations the reader 
is conducted to the most intimate corners of 
New England and allowed to linger while the 
atmosphere captured by his lens works its 
magic. From old burial grounds in deep 
shadow to a timeless scene of neighbors 
conversing over a fence. From the stark 
emptiness of marshland to a street of 
wooden houses lit by the mellow rays of the 
evening sun. Stock has truly captured the 
diverse character of New England. 

A member of the Magnum photographic 
agency since 1951, Stock’s early work in 
documenting James Dean, numerous jazz 
musicians and the counterculture of the 
1960s brought him worldwide recognition. 
He has also published numerous highly 
successful photography books, including 
Provence Memories (1988), Hawaii (1988), 
Flower Show (1986), Alaska (1978), 
and Brother Sun (1974). His present home is 
a farm in Woodstock, New York. 

Noel Perrin, professor of English and 
environmental studies at Dartmouth College, 
is also a renowned essayist on rural 
New England. His personal, humorous 
reminiscences of this region enhance Stock’s 
photographic visions, resulting in a book that 
presents, in words and images, the veritable 
living soul of New England. 


Published by: 
Bullfinch Press 
Little, Brown and Company 
Boston — Toronto — London 
Printed in Italy 
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Fumio Matsuda’s “Advice on Anything 


and Everything” Part (8) 


Making the Most of the 
Macrophotography Capa- 
bility of an SLR Camera. 


When the subject of macrophotography 
arises, many photographers will admit to the 
advantages of a single-lens reflex (SLR) 
camera such as those found in the Olympus 
OM System. Distance measurement can be 
monitored through the lens as you view the 
subject and the increase or decrease in 
exposure required is automatically taken 
care of by the camera’s TTL exposure 
compensation meter. 

Camera technology has thus reached the 
point where we can take a photograph with 
just a press of the shutter-release button. 
However, we must be careful not to fall into 
the trap of allowing the camera to make all 
the decisions as this can result in the actual 
image being neglected. 

Before attempting macrophotography it is 
advisable to read the camera manual care- 
fully with regard to automatic exposure 
photography. For example, in macro mode 
the lens is greatly projected and the f-stop is 
increased (the aperture becomes smaller) 
letting in less light. In order to double the 
image size a 50mm lens must extend to 
100mm, requiring the aperture to be opened 
up four stops or a shutter speed set two 
times slower. 

When the camera is close to the subject 
the depth of field becomes extremely 
shallow, making focusing difficult. In 
photographing a flower, for instance, the 
center of the blossom will be in focus but the 
petals extending toward and away from the 
lens will be blurred. The depth of field can 
be increased by closing the aperture but the 
point of focus must now be one third closer 
to the lens. 

To avoid areas of shadow in your image, 
change the camera position or angle in rela- 
tion to the subject. This can be a particular 
problem in macrophotography. Try also to 
obtain a flat-plane image using this 
technique. 

A focal length range of 50mm to 100mm is 
ideal for macrophotography, ensuring that it 
is not necessary to get so close to the 
subject that the camera may block the 
lighting and also since the lens is not greater 
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by Fumio Matsuda 


To obtain full color brilliance without permeating backlight 
there should be no shadows in the foreground or back- 
ground. If possible use a black background with a small 
aperture for as great a depth of field as possible. (85mm 
F16, minus 2 auto-exposure compensation, ISO 64) 


EE 
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The base of a felled tree is used to counterpoint the 
flowers and grass in this photo. The camera was optimally 
positioned to obtain a flat-plane subject surface. (100mm 
F2, f2.8 auto, ISO 64) 


The cosmos flowers at the riverside are impressively high- 
lighted by the shadows on the opposite bank of the river. 
(100mm F2, auto, ISO 64) 


than 100mm, the blurring effects are kept to 
a minimun. 
In the final analysis, the key to success in 


Focus on the flat surfaces of the leaves 
behind the flower so that the subject- 
to-lens distance remains constant and 
the appropriate shadow and sharpness 
effects are captured. (100mm F2, 
minus 1 auto-exposure compensation, 
ISO 64) 


In order to highlight the spider web this 
image was shot at an angle, while the 
aperture was closed down to include 
the spider within the depth of field. 
(100mm F2, f4 auto, ISO 64) 


macrophotography lies in the way you 
interpret the data the camera provides. E 


SPECIALIST 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Encountering Infinity 


by Konrad Goetz 


Opal in petrified wood, 15 million 
years old. Location: Australia. 
OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 


Konrad Goetz 


Konrad Goetz was born in 1929 in Munich. In 1945, the 16-year old 
rummaged among the debris of his war-torn native city to find various parts 
of old cameras which he then assembled to construct his first tool to take 
pictures. This was the crucial moment for a boy henceforth addicted to 
photography. In order not to surrender his passion to matters of survival, he 
earned his daily bread by putting his knowledge of photographic tech- 
niques to use while working in the photo and film industry. By 1967, he was 
ready to strike out on his own as a photographer. During the next seven 
years he worked mostly in Italy, taking portraits of artists and architectural 
shots as well as reportages — pieces about local people and their customs. 
When his thoroughly middle-European-trained eye encountered the 
grandiose spaces and the, for him, hitherto unknown expansiveness of 
North America for the first time in 1971, it was a revelation. The “Eye” 
confronted a new “I,” prompting Goetz to transform his bewilderment into 


several cyclical photographic series, two of which 
were named “Plants” and “Water.” By digging 
deeper and deeper into the intricate relationship À Sh 
between the tenses and the senses, he got as iS 

close to things as he could, increasingly leaving tee NY Ag 

the surface behind by looking at his subject m NNS NED 
matter with the “precision of poetry, and the passion of science,” as Vladimir 
Nobokov once said. A contradiction? Rather a definition of what constitutes 
art in general and in particular the special point of view of Konrad Goetz. In 
the U.S.A., he found himself particularly fascinated by the “petrified forest.” 
Since 1985, Goetz has concentrated exclusively on the various manifesta- 
tions and the timeless beauty of “life turned to stone.” In retrospect, his 
extensive work mirrors forty years of an optical journey “through the 

looking glass,” as it were, into a very wonderously detailed world indeed. 
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Petrified wood, about 170 million 


years old. Location: Arizona, U.S.A. 
OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 
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I believe in fantasy. I think it exists in 
every human being. Things I can’t see are 
filled up with infinite meaning, because 
perception is much more than simply an 
optical thrill. What powers, what mysteries 
lie behind such seemingly matter-of-fact 
kind of actions. 

To freeze a moment in time without 
passing judgement. Seeking to render 
obsolete the eternal law of permanent 
change: I have been attempting to create 
such miracles with the help of photography. 
Now, after 40 years of passionate discourse 
with the photographic medium, I have to 
realize that to do so is subjectively 
impossible. 

The moment a particular motive appears 
through the frame of my camera, it enters 


Sphenodiscus (Ammonite). 
70 million years old. 
Location: South Dakota, U.S.A. 
OM-2, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 
Detail: 13 x 18mm. 


Petrified wood — about 170 million 
years old. Location: Arizona, U.S.A. 
OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 


into a dialogue with my emotions, my soul, in 
fact. I do not always succeed to project my 
inner vision to the outside, often I cannot 
hold it and fix it permanently. Sometimes 
pictures develop that enable the viewer to 
enter into an inner dialogue, that speaks to 
the emotions, activates fantasies and gives 


Algea — collenia spec. 
About 1-2 billion years old — 
the earliest life on our planet. 


Location: Minnesota, U.S.A. 
OM-2, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 


; f 

Baculites compressus (Ammonite). 
80 million years old. 

Location: Montana, U.S.A. 


OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 
Detail: 16 x 22mm. 


way to a deeper vision. Other, very similar 
pictures remain on the surface and don’t 
liberate the eye, while appearing identical as 
far as form, color, even composition 

are concerned. 

Yet there is an astonishing difference, 
which, in my experience, becomes clear to 
any spectator who surrenders him- or her- 
self to the pictures in question. At the same 


time, there is no way to define the difference. 


In trying to discover this secret, I con- 
tinually moved away from large subjects. 
Detail become a surrogate for the whole, in 
fact, it stood for the entire motive and 
thereby became the whole. Even more: By 
concentrating onto particular segments, 


more and more details became visible 
for me. 

Suddenly I had the sensation of looking 
behind things, of realizing the meaning and 
essence of the aesthetics, of their harmony 
and composition. 

I have always been a perfectionist when it 
comes to matters technical. However, I’ve 
never looked at them as an end in them- 
selves but as tools. Not all things that are 
technically feasible contribute to the parti- 
cular power and testimony communicated by 
a picture. I have always rejected technical 
effects and a certain playfulness such as 
using color filters. I want to discover things, 
not manipulate them. 


Petrified wood, 40-50 million 
years old. Location: Oregon, U.S.A. 
OM-2, 50mm F3.5 Zuiko Macro. 


Algea —collenia spec. About 
1-2 billion years old — the earliest 
life on our planet. 

OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 
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Arancaria aritonica. Petrified wood, 
170 million years old. 

Location: Arizona, U.S.A. 

OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 
Detail: 8 x 11mm. 


OM-4Ti, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 
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Agate (Achat). Location: Brazil. 


Looking back, the decades of working, 
searching and countless moments of joy, 
hope and despair I’ve had when first looking 
at a picture and then realizing it always was 
but a preparation for an encounter I had five 
years ago. 

It happened in a gallery, where a friend 
was showing me prehistoric fossils. In the 
early seventies I had been in awe of the 
petrified forests in America. Similarly, the 
incredible plentitude of life turned to stone 
I found in that gallery fascinated me to no 
end. Still, my life as a photographer as well 
as a person was influenced in more ways 
than merely to depict. I was charting a 
journey of discovery at a very close, 


immediate range. Thus, I did not only 
experience the rebirth of ancient life, I also 
encountered a strange, yet familar world of 
harmony, aesthetics and perfect 
composition: ART, not man-made, but as an 
evolutionary principle. 

Even segments of a few pinpoint-size 
spots reveal immense energy and power, 
telling their story of the secret of “beauty” 
and the miracle of “life.” 

Sometimes it is only one picture among a 
thousand that makes visible what the eye 
alone cannot grasp. 

Overcoming the limits of time and space. 
ban the essence of things: 7d me, photographs 
is the greatest adventure of all. EZ 


Sphenodiscus (Ammonite). 

70 million years old. 

Location: South Dakota, U.S.A. 
OM-2, 80mm F4 Zuiko Macro. 


Floral Macrophotography 
with the AZ-330 Super Zoom 


Photo A: Along scenic shot of peonies. 
Photo B: A close-up of a single peony taken in macro mode. 


TA 


by Yuji Mori 


Flowers have a seemingly endless variety 
of shapes, sizes and colors. A single bloom 
can convey the feelings of the photographer. 
It is both a challenge and a pleasure to seek 
out flowers and interpret their individual 
beauty on film. 

The AZ-330 Super Zoom is a fully auto- 
matic camera with a versatile 38mm to 
105mm power zoom lens. In macro mode the 
lens extends to the 105mm tele-macro 
position enabling subjects to be captured 
from as close as 0.8m while the viewfinder 
image automatically adjusts to correct for 
parallax. The AZ-330’s flash system is also 
ideally suited to macrophotography because 
it can regulate flash brightness to provide 
just the right amount of light. Macro- 
photography, therefore, becomes simple with 
the AZ-330, especially when you use the 
autofocus function. Setting up a close-up 
shot with an SLR is an involved process, 
especially with regard to accurate focusing 
of the subject given the shallow depth of 
field, however, now the AZ-330 brings high- 
quality macrophotography within reach of 
everyone. So make full use of all the 
AZ-330’s functions and leave the focusing 
to the camera. 

The two photographs illustrate the 
benefits of macro mode: Photo A, using 
normal mode, was taken at 105mm from the 
close-up limit of normal mode, 1.3m. Photo B 
was shot at 0.8m using macro mode. 

In photo A, the flowers make the 
composition lively and colorful but when 
compared to the shot taken in macro mode it 
lacks impact. 

Photo B is an example of the outstanding 
performance of the AZ-330’s macro 
mechanism. 
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Some points to keep in 
mind when shooting 
flowers in macro mode: 


To fully exploit the macro mechanism of 
the lens it is desirable to shoot large flowers. 
With the AZ-330 in macro mode focusing is 
unnecessary, however, you should confirm 
that the parallax inside the viewfinder has 
been compensated. 


| e 
Photo 1-2: 
The spot meter was used 
incorrectly for this shot 
resulting in a poorly 
exposed image, also there 
is too much empty space 
on the right showing a 
lack of thought regarding 
composition. 


Photo 1-1: 

The light reflecting off the 
leaves and blossoms is 
compensated for by the 
exposure compensation, 


resulting in a well-balanced 


composition. 


Photo 2-2 

This shot is simple and 
center balanced. 
However, use of focus 
lock to balance the entire 
composition and spot 
metering to obtain an 
accurate exposure of the 
delicate lighting condi- 
tions would have resulted 
in a superior image. 


Photo 3-1: 


As the depth of field is very shallow, a 
tripod is often necessary to avoid blurred 
results. Also beware of that “gentle” breeze 
and its effects. 

The subject need not be centered, focus 
lock can be used and then the image can be 
composed as desired. 

Backlighting can enhance the beauty of a 
flower- to obtain the correct exposure use 
either fill-in flash or spot metering. 

To photograph flowers with high reflection 


Photo 2-1 


ma \. 
Photo 2-1 
In this shot spot metering enables the delicate 
contrast of these leaves to be accurately portrayed 
Focus lock was used to achieve a well-balanced 
composition. 


This close-up of a tulip places the emphasis on 


light and color. 


Photo 3-2: A commendable but unsuccessful 
attempt to give a velvet-like finish to the red of 
the tulip by using the AZ-330’s fill-in flash. 

If exposure compensation had been made, a 
full-bodied red color would have been attained. 


ratios it is necessary to use exposure com- 
pensation to eliminate unfavorable results. 
The AZ-330 permits exposure compensation 
of plus or minus 1.5EV. 

Composition is the difference between 
merely good and really great macro- 
photographs. 

Some basic macrophotography skills can 
be learned through the following shots taken 
by my pupils. 


Yuji Mori 


1954 Born in Nagoya. 

1980 Graduated from the Aichi Institute 
of Technology 

1984 Held an exhibition, “The Nature 
Photography,” at the Olympus Gallery 
in Nagoya. 

1986 Photos introduced in “My Angle,” the August 
issue of “Photography” by the Olympus 
Camera Club. 

1987 Started as a professional photographer in 
August; at the same time, an individual 
exhibition, “A Little Melody in the Nature” 
was held at the Olympus Gallery in Tokyo. 


The following photographs depict 
the momentary beauty of nature through 
the use of the AZ-330’s macro mode. 


Photo 4-1: 

Taken from an over- 
head angle, a balanced 
composition was 
achieved in this picture 
of two peonies by 
applying exposure 
compensation so that 
the light would not 
crush” the image. 


Photo 6: This shot of a skunk cabbage was taken using a tripod and 
applying exposure compensation and focus lock. The reflection of the blue, 
alpine sky on the water makes the blossom really stand out. 


Photo 4-2: Composition is all-important. The 
haphazard framing of this shot gives an 
unbalanced result. 


Saoto 5: This is a great piece of work by one of my pupils. The versatility 
f the AZ-330 was used to the fullest advantage to creatively portray these 
st mulating color patterns. 


? 


Photo 7: A backlit shot of a hibiscus using fill-in flash retains the 
tropical mood. 
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Photo 8: A dark background was avoided by taking this 
backlit shot of a peony using daytime synchronization. 


a bal Santi 


Photo 11: This artistic shot was accomplished by applying exposure compensation in consideration 
of the contrast with the blue sky. 


Photo 9: A close-up of two begonias, exposure 
compensation was used to accentuate the yellow color. 


ty 
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Photo 10: The blur in the foreground is emphasized 
while the overall brightness was obtained by using 


Photo 12: The vivid atmosphere of a flower garden is successfully portrayed here. Exposure 


compensation overcomes the difficulty of obtaining the correct exposure for the blue sky and the 
exposure compensation. yellow blooms. 
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The following is the result of a recent interview with 
first-class photographer Jacques Schumacher. 


Q: How did you become a photographer? 

JS:1 grew up in a family of photographers. 

Both my father and sister are 

photographers. Surrounded by photo- 

graphy and photographers, you learn 
about photography from an early age. 

It is simply part of you. 

When I was a child I certainly never 
wanted to be a photographer as 

I thought it was too lighthearted a job in 

those days. 

Q: But in the end you did actually become a 
photographer. What made you change 
your mind? 

: After leaving school I started to study 
graphics at Bielefeld Polytechnic. But 
even there I spent a lot of time doing 
photography. At the weekends I photo- 
graphed large posters, for example, into 
which I later “painted” things. The poly- 
technic then (after the third semester — 
editor) offered me a chair in photography 
but I did not want to commit myself to 
one specific area of interest at that age. 

I went to Paris where I worked as a 
graphic artist. Even here, of course, 

I continued to take photographs 
alongside my job. If we were ever short of 
pictures for advertisements, brochures, 
etc., I simply took the photographs 

I needed for the layout myself. 

As I had resolved at 21 to learn as 
many jobs as possible and not to make a 
decision until I was 40, I changed my job 
to that of television production assistant. 
l later worked on a women’s magazine, 
and then a friend of mine introduced me 
to Stern magazine where I stayed for 
three years. In addition to lots of cover 
photos, I often did sessions for the Stern 
calendars. It was during my time at Stern 
that I won an award for my work from the 
Art Directors’ Club in New York. 

So at 38 the decision had already been 
made for me that I would become 
a photographer. 

Q: What do you enjoy photographing most 

of all? 

JS: Everything. I like it best of all when I can 

bring off really varied projects. I like 

flexibility and would not want to restrict 


U 


Using Images to Expand 
Horizons 


An Interview with Jacques Schumacher 


JS: 


myself. Both still-life and human-interest 
photography appeal to me. 


: How do you manage to work on so many 


creative free-lance projects of your own 
as well as doing your contract work? 
Photography is both my profession and 
my hobby. Building the concepts behind 
photographs should not be defined as 
work in any case, because then the job 


would be far too difficult. And besides, 
you just cannot learn how to formulate 
pictures in your head. It is a gift. 

Q: The Blue Series is one of your well- 
known series. How did you hit upon the 
idea of immersing everything in blue? 

JS: The pictures in the Blue Series were 
originally just trial photos. At that time 
the art director of Playboy asked me to 
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take trial photos of selected girls in 
Northern Germany. So they were initially 
intended for the records only, but even so 
I still wanted to take good pictures. There 
were then two reasons for tinting the 
pictures blue. Firstly, I wanted to put my 
stamp on the photos, making a distinction 
between those and the black-and-white 
and color pictures taken by other 
photographers. Secondly, these pictures 
have connotations of blue movies. 


For me the photos represent “blue movies 
in one frame.” 


Q: The Blue Series is one example of your 


motto: “Photos are only truly good if 
sequences of images are in your mind.” 
How do you know whether or not a photo 
is good? 


JS: In my opinion, a good photograph is one 


that makes a statement. Photos must 
engender certain feelings in the person 
looking at them. I think that a photo is 
good if it makes an impression on the 
person looking at it on account of its style 
(not the photographer’s name) and 
prompts more pictures in that person's 
head. Of course, you have to distinguish 
between various types of photography. 
For example, promotional photography 
must apply standards which are quite 
different from those for free photography. 
Promotional photos should attract 

a whole range of different people or 

a targeted group (determined by the 
client). So it is important here to make 
sure that you accurately gauge these 
people’s tastes. But, in this case, of 
course, the photo must also make 

a statement, and this happens when the 
photographer’s picture reflects what 
people are thinking. In addition, it is also 
important to appeal to contemporary 
tastes, because photography is always 
subject to the dictates of fashion. 


Jacques Schumacher 


Born in 1933 in the Netherlands. 

Studied graphics at Bielefeld Polytechnic. 

Worked as a graphic designer/art director in Paris. 
Established his own studio in Hamburg in 1963. 


This, for instance, is one reason why I 
do not like to limit myself to one specific 
style. I am just like an artist with his 
work when he is painting. To be able to 
create a style of your own, you definitely 
need to have already produced about 50 
works of a consistently high quality, and 
the rest will follow. For the most part, you 
need 300-400 works to achieve this. But 
then somewhere along the line I get tired 
of it, would like to develop myself further 
and approach photography like someone 
“fresh” to it. 

Q: In 1989, Olympus commissioned you to 
photograph the O-Product design camera. 
What did you like about this commission? 

JS: With work of this nature, I particularly 
like the fact that no briefs are given 
deliberately, and this allows me to give 
my creativity free rein. In the end it is 
only in this way that you can 
create something new rather than 
everyday material. 

The thing I liked about the O-Product 
shots was that I was not content after the 
first session and really wanted to doa 
series of pictures. Olympus gave me this 
opportunity and that is how the 
O-Product photo series came to be. Both 
parties certainly felt that something very 
special would be created in this work. 

Q: As far as the O-Product is concerned: 
many of the ideas behind your photos do 
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not occur just when they are being taken 
but, for instance, in the darkroom 
afterwards. How many of your ideas 
occur to you in the later stages of 

a project? 


: First of all, I create a picture in my head, 


so before I embarked on the O-Product 
project I asked myself what the camera 
design said. In still-life photography you 
start off by having a good look at the 
object, then you put those initial ideas 
into practice in the trial photos, and then 
even more ideas come to you as you take 
the photographs. The O-Product design is 
so original by today’s standards that even 
the nature of the pictures and the way in 
which they were taken sprang to mind. 
Design from the twenties and thirties has 
a special attraction which needs a “frame” 
to emphasize it, and that is how I hit upon 
the idea of presenting the camera as if it 
were actually something from bygone 
days. This impression is backed up by the 
brown tinting, for example. 

How important a role do technical 
handling, equipment, inherent talent 

and creativity play in taking a really 

good picture? 


> In photography, the picture itself is, in 


any case, the last link in a chain which 
also takes in ideas in your head, the 
layout, and reflections on photographic 
techniques and aesthetics. So taking 


photographs represents a combination of 
thought, graphics and photography. 

Of course, I am also continuing to 
develop the new style created by the 
O-Product pictures. With this in mind, 

I have devised an advertising campaign 
for the Creation Aromatique perfume 
company, using blurred pictures of 
women as the basis. The difference or 
further development here comes in the 
form of the change I made by using 
another tinting process which depends on 
a special printing technique. 


Q: You are a committee member of the Bund 


Freischaffender Foto-Designer (BFF) 
(Federation of Free-lance Photo- 
Designers). Why did you become involved 
with this group? 


JS: At the time F.C. Gundlach, the founder, 


asked me if I wanted to join the Federa- 
tion. I agreed because I find it enjoyable 
and, above all, meaningful to meet and 
establish contacts with other photo- 
graphers. There is certainly competition 
among members of the profession, but on 
the other hand I have witnessed a great 
deal of cooperation and have made very 
good friends with many photographers. 
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I consider the Federation a forum for 
colleagues who share an interest in com- 
munication, which is the only way to 
make our work better and also easier. 


: How much importance do you attach to 


encouraging young photographers? 

It is very important that we support the 
photographers of the future with all the 
knowledge at our disposal. I believe that 
when you reach 40 you should pass on 
your knowledge and experience of the 
world of photography to those younger 
than yourself. The work of the Federation 
and the exchange of information have 
ensured that the young photographer is 
extremely well informed, and this is the 
only way in which we can guarantee 
further development in the entire field of 
photography. 


: While we are on the topic of encouraging 


young photographers, what do you think 
about polytechnic institutions and study 
courses for photographers with a view to 
standardizing their training? 
I do not believe in standardizing training, 
as the individuality of the person will be 
the decisive factor in the end. 

Surely, the most important thing is that 
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you first of all learn a trade and, if you 
want to be a photographer, then it does 
not actually matter whether you train in 
the business, at a polytechnic or ona 
course. You get the qualifications or, more 
to the point, basic knowledge all three 
ways, and after that the final choice of job 
depends on the intrinsic talent and 
creativity of the person in question. 

I think that only those who create 
enough pictures in their heads have any 
chance of being good photographers, but 
for the rest there are lots of other jobs 
that can be taken up with a basic know- 
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ledge of photography, for example, that of 
picture editor. 

But studying has one advantage, for 
there we are talking and thinking about 
why people take photographs. 


: You have run a workshop for amateur 


photographers with the Olympus AZ-300 
Super Zoom. As a professional and SLR 
specialist, what do you think about an “all- 
in-one” camera of this type? 

I think it is a successful development 
which will certainly enhance amateur 
photographers’ enjoyment. The “all-in- 
one” concept offers amateurs so many 
opportunities to give their creativity free 
rein so that they can also take impressive 
photos which go far beyond just cap- 
turing something. This invention by 
Olympus represents a great step forward 
for the future of all amateur photography 
enthusiasts. 


; And, finally, a very personal question: Is 


there a dream you would like to come 
true? 

When I reach 65 I would like to be able to 
invent another totally new style of 
photography. 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Story of Wild Hippos 


by Yasuhiko Miyajima 
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å hippopotamus family taken by surprise — an invader: Ruwenzori National Park, Uganda. 

Of all animals, the hippopotamus, for me, 
is by far the most intriguing. Its round body 
and nimble actions can be summed up in one 
word: peace. 

Having first observed hippos in a zoologi- 


Yasuhiko Miyajima cal setting, I vowed to see them in the wild 


Born in Nagasaki in 1951, Yasuhiko Miyajima has participated in many one day. Fortunately, the opportunity arose 

varied fields of photography — nature, history and social documentary. 

Miyajima’s untiring approach to his subjects is motivated by his inherent when I was asked to produce a TV program 

desire to discover the mysteries of the world. on hippos in Africa. The program was filmed 
on location in Uganda and Kenya from 
January to March, 1990. 

My initial interest in the hippopotamus 
pe — started with an old, male hippo named 
Jukichi at the Higashi-yama Zoo in Nagoya, 
Japan. The price of Jukichi when he came to 
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Sharing the plain with hippos. 


A hippo comes ashore 
he will eat and walk all night long. 


Hippo love: Copulation normally takes place in the water, tg 
and takes from 6 to 10 minutes. 


Japan in 1952 was two million yen. He was 
the highest-priced animal at that time as he 
was considered a rare and endangered 
species. That is no longer the case today; 
zoos are now curbing the breeding process 
of hippos in captivity due to a lack of space 
for the burgeoning population. There are 
about 80 hippos in Japan at present, which is 
already too many. Problems associated with 
consanguineous mating have also arisen. 
Although I am fond of the memories that 
come to mind when I think of Jukichi, I 
began to consider the ethical ramifications 
of keeping animals in cages. Before that 
time, my impression of animals was perhaps 
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less developed. I knew Jukichi, but only as 

a zoo animal. When I began to research the 
hippopotamus, I would see Jukichi in his 
cage, his small wilderness. His wilderness, I 
realized, was a simulation of a much greater 
wilderness. That is when the winds of Africa 
began to blow through my mind. 

So, with my growing, heartfelt desire to 
see hippos in the wild, I set out on my assign- 
ment. Aside from my professional mission, 

I had a deep, personal interest in visiting 
Africa. I wanted to see hippos in their 
natural environment. Regrettably though, the 
environment seemed less than ideal. 

The Ruwenzori National Park of Uganda 


In the evening, a group of hippos walk to land. 


The hippos are quiet before emerging from the 
water. 


is blessed with a beautiful geographic 
landscape and the highest concentration of 
hippos in the world today. The park occupies 
an expansive area near the border with 
Zaire. Within the park are two lakes, Lake 
George and Lake Rutanzige, which are 
connected by a natural waterway called the 
Kajinga Channel. 

In the early 1950s, soil erosion in 
Ruwenzori National Park was brought to the 
public’s attention by an American zoologist. 
It is a well-known, documented fact that 
hippos foster the erosion process by their 
feeding habits. Thus thinning policies were 
put into effect. In only ten years, beginning 


- 290s have a matriarchal group structure. 


j are sometimes fights between the males of 
“erent groups. 


n 1957, tens of thousands of hippos were 
led. During the presidency of Idi Amin, 
© government policy was continued while 
wenty years of civil strife also contributed 
the diminishing hippo population. In terms 
purpose, the policies succeeded; grass 
turned to the plains and erosion ceased. 
There was once an estimated 50,000 
ppos in the park, due to thinning however, 
e population was all but wiped out, being 
-educed to only about 1,000. Over the past ten 
ears, in an effort to revitalize the diminish- 
ng numbers, the goverment has undertaken 
: campaign to protect the hippopotamus. To 
‘ate, the population has grown to around 


Sparse vegetation on the plain. 


4,000, unfortunately not even close to the 
original estimation. 

The history of such an environment lead to 
skepticism on my part; I wondered if I would 
be viewing hippos in the wild for the first 
and possibly the last time, simultaneously. 

As part of the orientation for our TV 
program, we climbed the bank of the Kajinga 


In the evening, a group of hippos watch for an 
opportunity to climb out of the water. 


Channel. The channel is between 200 and 
300 meters in width, both banks were dotted 
with groups of wild hippos. About 50 meters 
from the water’s edge, beyond the steep, 
eroded shore, we noticed a level plain where 
the hippos were feeding on the grass. Nearly 
all the grass was trimmed to the roots with 
bare earth exposed in many places. It looked 
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The number of animals seems'to have increased 


since the end of the civil war. 


Ruwenzori National Park is a mecca for bird- 
watchers. 


A group of flamingos in the Kajinga Channel. 


like a barren wasteland occupied by ele- 
phants and buffaloes along with the hippos. 
During our stay in camp, we experienced 
strong, frequent rainstorms. The rainwater 
washed the soil into the Kajinga Channel, 
discoloring its flow with mud. At the same 
time streams appeared and formed on the 
surface of the plain: erosion in progress. 


It is clear that there exists a close relation- 


ship between the size of the hippo popula- 
tion and the rate of erosion. But the actions 
taken by successive governments show that 
man is creating an environment much like a 
zoo only on a grander scale. This, in effect, 
makes the environment more desirable for 
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Hippos spend most of the day in the water. 


The orphaned offspring of a hippo killed by 
poachers. 


man at the expense of other living creatures. 


This is the dilemma we face today, one we 
cannot ignore. 

There are many other factors we must 
take into consideration when we talk about 
the hippopotamus. Widespread problems 
include poaching for profit on the black 


market-the canine teeth of hippos being 
used for jewelry; and also slaughter for food- 
one hippo can feed more than 200 people. 

It is a dangerous time for hippos in the 
wild. And it is sad for a hippo to be kept in a 
cage. We have a lot to gain by studying the 
hippopotamus, but we need to consider the 
consequences associated with exploiting this 
beautiful animal. 
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Clear sunny skies, crisp air, plenty of film, 


a complete range of photographic equip- 


ent, and, perhaps more importantly, an 


bundance of energy and enthusiasm — per- 
ect conditions as 38 amateur photographers 


‘rom around the nation gathered for the 


inth Capa/Olympus Nature Photo Seminar. 


set amongst the mountains of the Chuo Alps in 


vagano Prefecture, Japan, there was plenty of 


time and opportunity to take some great shots. 


Not just a manufacturer of photographic 


equipment, over the past nine years, amongst 


any of its other activities, Olympus has 
een cosponsoring this yearly seminar 
ogether with one of Japan’s most popular 
hotographic magazines — Capa. The aim is 


to bring together people from around the 
nation, young or old, beginner or 


Capa/Olympus 
Nature Photo Seminar 


professional, for the enjoyment of not only 
taking photos but also of nature itself. Those 
wishing to join send in a postcard to Capa 
and are selected in a draw. The seminar was 
held from July 22-24, during the school 


Reporter Steph 


anie Shadbolt in action. 
Px z y 


holidays, and the majority of the participants 
were Japanese high school students. I was 
given the opportunity to participate as an 
Olympus staff member and as a reporter for 
Pursuit and VisionAge. It was my first 
“business trip” since entering the company’s 
advertising department in April, and is 
probably the most enjoyable and relaxing 
three days I’ve had so far! 

To join the seminar it is not necessary to 
have had any background in photography, or 
to even own a camera, as Olympus supplies 
all the photographic equipment, and on hand 
were two noted professional nature photog- 
raphers as well as experienced staff from 
Olympus and Capa. Upon their arrival, 
participants were able to select from: the 
OM system, the AZ-330, wide, macro and 
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Olympus staff members — all camera 
equipment was supplied by Olympus. 


Manabu Miyazaki demonstrating the use of 
infrared sensors. 


techniques for photography of wild animals 
using cameras set up in the field with 
infrared sensors attached. Mr. Miyazaki had 
lived most of his life in the area and was 
familiar with the native animals’ (rabbits, 
“tanuki” — a Japanese raccoon — etc.) well- 
used paths. Later when everyone divided up 
into five groups and went out to set up their 
own sensor systems, Mr. Miyazaki gave hints 
as to where to look for the animals’ paths 
and how to set up the camera to best capture 


telephoto lenses, and a large selection of 
various accessories, a camera and two lenses 
of their own choice for their own exclusive 
use for the duration of the seminar. This 
year’s two professionals were Manabu 
Miyazaki and Yuji Mori, who gave out 
valuable tips throughout the seminar learned 
from their many years of experience. 

Day 1. I was quick to notice that 90% of 
the people taking part knew much more than 
I did about cameras and taking photos! This 
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is probably hardly surprising, as my 
knowledge of such things before I entered 
Olympus was virtually negligible. Nonethe- 
less, I was impressed by how much the 
students knew for their age and by their 
total devotion to their hobby. Thankfully 
nobody asked me anything too difficult and 
I was able to keep up some sort of front as 
an “experienced Olympus staff member”! 

Mr. Miyazaki got the seminar under way 
by giving a short lecture describing the 


Mr. Miyazaki helps a group to set up their own 
infrared systems.. 


te 


Intriguing cloud formations above the Chuo Alps. 


the passing fauna on film. Unfortunately, 
nowever, when the equipment was retrieved 
the next morning and the film developed, the 
nly thing visibly animalistic was a pair of 
uman legs! I guess it was impossible to 
become a professional overnight. 

Nobody’s enthusiasm was dampened 

wever, as Day 2 saw everyone taking the 

able car up to a point over 2,600m high up 
n the mountains. The view and scenery was 
truly breathtaking. The weather was so clear 


Z : alt 
Yuji Mori explaining the finer points of spot 
metering. 


> even Mt. Fuji, Japan’s tallest mountain 
i be seen far off in the distance. 
eras and tripods were whisked out and 
ap left, right and center. Soon nothing 
s audible but the clicks and whirs of 


‘ters and motor drives. 


Everyone was given the choice of either 
staying at that level and joining Mr. Mori to 
take close-up shots of the many varieties of 
flowers, etc. in the area, or going on the 
extra 40-minute climb up to the peak of the 
mountain. Despite the prospect of a tough 
climb, the mountain-climbing group had 
the most numbers. Some of the more 
enthusiastic ones even carried up heavy 
tripods and 350mm telephoto lenses! 
Needless to say, the view at the top was 
exhilarating. Contact was kept with those 


Nature shot by Nobuhisa Koyama. 
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At the base of Mt. Komagatake. 


Photo by Yuji Mori 


down below via a walkie-talkie system. As 
the mountain group reached the top, they 
sent down word that they were about to give 
a victory shout and for everyone below to 
listen. Several hundred meters down, 
although they couldn't be seen, their voices 
were heard loud and clear. 

Meanwhile, those in Mr. Mori’s group had 
their ears on Mr. Mori and their eyes on the 
viewfinder as they listened to his tips on 
such things as spot metering and exposure 
compensation, while closing in on their 
particular flower or leaf. Mr. Mori also dis- 
cussed the importance of selecting one’s 
subject and how to compose a shot. 
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Yuji Mori — another masterpiece in the making? 


After a most enjoyable and successful day 
and many rolls of film used, everyone looked 
forward to the night’s entertainment. As it 
was the first time a foreigner had ever joined 
the seminar, I was asked to provide some 
kind of amusement — preferably something 
on my native country, Australia. I had 
thought to bring some slides of Tasmania 
along (where my home is in Australia) and 
decided to give a slide and talk show on 
Tasmania. I had brought the slides with me 
when I first came to Japan more than five 
years ago, and they had never been used 
before! It was actually rather timely, as the 
Japanese movie “Tasmania Story” had just 


close at Olympus’ plant in Ina, Nagano 

Prefecture. This is the center of production 

of Olympus microscopes, chemical ana- 

lyzers, optical disk drives, and high-precision 
lenses and prisms. After a brief tour of the 
plant, everyone was able to get a glimpse 
into the world of microphotography by using 
Olympus’ state-of-the-art microscopes with 
camera attachments to take pictures of the 
specimens (pollen, insects, etc.) that they 
had collected earlier. Finally the last 
goodbyes were said as everyone began to 
make their respective ways home. 
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Stephanie Shadbolt’s quick quiz on Tasmania 
before beginning her slide show. 


premiered on July 21st in Tokyo. Of course 
my version was not quite as magnificent, but 
everyone seemed to appreciate it. 

Mr. Mori then also gave a slide show and 
lecture, based on some of his recent work. 
I was enthralled with each one — just one 
good shot alone can require many pains- 
taking hours of patience and hard work. 
Mr. Mori commented that he is happy if he 
can get even just one good shot in a day. 

On the third day, the seminar came to a 
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Photo by Yuji Mori 


Photo by Yuji Mori 


To me, the seminar was a most meaningful i 
event. To join so many camera lovers 
together in one place and exchange ideas 
and stories was an enlightening experience. 
It also gave me the opportunity to gain i 
further insight into understanding the 
Japanese people, and to learn more about the 
company which I have entered. Perhaps 
most of all though, it was a chance to escape 
from the throngs of Tokyo and enjoy the 
fresh mountain air of the beautiful Japanese 
Alps. Next year will be the tenth anniversary 
of the Capa/Olympus Nature Photo Seminar, 
and on the last night of the ninth seminar 
the staff members were discussing where to 1 
hold the next one in 1991. Somebody 
jokingly suggested: “Tasmania, perhaps?” 


By Stephanie Shadbolt 


Olympus Ina Plant. 
Close-up photography of a different kind. 
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The Olympus IS-1000 Changes the Shape 
of High-Quality Photography. 


An all-in-one camera to satisfy the creative needs of both 
beginners and professionals, the Olympus IS-1000 will surely 
change user perceptions of autofocus SLR cameras. 

The IS-1000 is a radical departure in camera design. The lens 
barrel is smooth and narrow, and a new M-Pattern viewfinder 
eliminates the bulk of the traditional pentaprism. In addition, the 
innovative S-Wrap film handling system dramatically reduces 
camera shake. The large, easy-to-see LCD panel and comprehen- 
sive viewfinder display ensure the photographer is fully 
informed of camera status at all times. 

The 35mm - 135mm, F4.5 — F5.6 AF zoom lens with multi- 
coated optics and an Extraordinary Dispersion (ED) glass 
element results in images once considered the province of only 
the most expensive system SLR lenses. In addition, using the AF 
Tele-Macro (100mm) mode frames a 15cm by 22cm area while 
the Wide-Macro (40mm) is ideal for close-up portraits. 

The Olympus Intelligent Variable Power (IVP) Flash with dual 
tubes has a variety of flash modes to handle any eventuality. 
Auto Flash for dark conditions. Auto-S Flash to greatly reduce 
“red-eye” effect. Daylight Fill-In for backlit subjects. Plus Slow- 
Synchro Fill-In to ensure correctly exposed backgrounds in low- 
light situations. 

Versatile exposure and metering modes can be combined with 
creative shooting techniques to achieve images once thought 
impossible. Programmed Auto Exposure mode selects speed and 
aperture giving the user freedom to concentrate on composition, 
while fuzzy logic is employed for smoother adjustment to the 
large number of possible illumination variables within a given 
scene. Aperture Preferred AE allows more creativity, while full 
control can be exercised through Manual mode. Spot metering 
gives precision evaluation of difficult lighting conditions to 
supplement the center-weighted average metering system. 

The exposure compensation levels can be set up to =4EV in 
1/3 increments. 


The Zoom Memory, Portrait Zoom, Zoom Exposure and Night 
Scene modes are special functions that in addition to the 
IS-1000’s Continuous Shooting and Double Exposure modes can 
create images which now exist only in your mind. If this isn’t 
enough, optional flash and lens accessories are available for the 
individual who has the desire to explore the outer limits of 
photographic creativity. 

The Olympus IS-1000 new concept, all-in-one, autofocus SLR: 
surely a change for the better. 


Affordable, Automatic Perfection: 


The Olympus Trip AF Super. 
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Throughout the world, single focal length autofocus cameras 
are appreciated by a wide range of users for their ease of use 
and low cost. 

Enter the Trip AF Super, a compact 35mm camera equipped 
with an advanced infrared autofocus system activated the 
moment the shutter release button is pressed. Automatic film 
advance and motorized film rewinding further simplify matters 
as does automatic film speed setting with DX-coded films. 

All this electronic wizardry is wrapped in an ergonomically 
designed body for a sure grip with fingertip control. The built-in 
flash ensures that the user is never left in the dark, while power 
for all functions is supplied by AA batteries that are readily 
available worldwide. 

The Trip AF Super further expands the Olympus compact 
camera lineup. An invaluable companion on the next odyssey, 
whether it’s trekking through Nepal or just the neighborhood. 


A New Concept. A New Look. 
The New Shape Of Photography. 
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